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For the Companion. t 
A WHCLESOME LESSON. 


“Charles, how would yon like to go to Allston?” 

asket Mr? Lyons, one morning. “As itis your vaca- 
tion, and there are some little matters which you might 
be able to attend to, it would make you a pleasant trip. 
I met Gov. Dunlap, the other day. He is an old school 
friend of mine, and he told me that it would give him 
great pleasure to entertain you at his house.” 
“J should like it of all things,” said Charles, with 
difficulty keeping down the delight which threatened 
to send the blood in torrents to his cheeks, for Charles 
Lyons prided himself upon his coolness. “A gentle- 
man should never show that he is surprised,” was his 
maxim, and above all things he wished to be quoted 
as a gentleman. Te be sure he was only seventeen, 
but he had put off boyish sports and manners, long 
ago; studied deeply upon the shade of the newest 
ycolors in gloves, or the most elegant style of cravats; 
was extremely particular about the cut of his coat, 
and would not have worn an unfashionable hat for all 
the wealth of the universe. Iam afraid Charles stood 
on the extreme verge of dandyism, and that he was in 
danger of losing whatever of manliness nature had 
originally imparted to him, from the moment he began 
coaxing the shade of a handsome pair of whiskers, 
which made him in appearance years older than he 
really was. 

“Mr. Dunlap is governor of the State now, is he not, 
father?” asked Charles, placing his cup of coffee care- 
fully back, for his hand trembled with the excitement 
which the offer had given him. 

“Yes, and one of the best men living. I never met 
with his equal for simple, earnest, high-minded man- 
hood. He is nearly worshipped by the people where he 
lives, and might, I suppose, keep his office for life, if he 
should choose. But it was in a manner forced upon 
him. I think he cares very little about it.” 

“Tl have those fine shirts done just in time, then,” 
said Anna Lyons, who was very proud of her brother. 
“T don’t believe you'll see any as handsome in Allston, 
orany other place. It has taken a month’s hard work 
just to embroider the bosoms, and there are only two. 
I'm so glad they’re all but finished. How nice you will 
look in your new suit!” 

“f shall try to do the family credit,” said Charles, 
swelling with pride, as he rose from the table. He did 
not say that he conferred an honor on his father in ac- 
cepting the opportunity, but undoubtedly he felt that 
he did. 

It took several days to get ready, and meantime he 
made the announcement among his friends that he was 
going to stop at Gov. Dunlap’s, as if it were only an ev- 
ery day occurrence. 

“Didn’t know you were acquainted out there,” said 
one of his friends. 

“O yes; the Governor’s an old chum of father; know 
him very well, or, rather, feel as if I did, he being a 
particular friend of the family. I expect to make some 
jolly new acquaintances out in Allston, and I under- 
stand the Governor has some very pretty daughters. I 
sha’n’t be slow in getting interested there, you may be 
sure.” 

And Charles felt that he was irresistible, as he stood 
before the mirror, critically examining the effect of his 
new embroidered shirt front, in which he determined to 
make his debut. He was handsome, there was no de- 
hying that, though his beauty was rather effeminate 
than masculine. 

His figure was good and his clothes fitted him fault- 
lessly. With his new and elegant portmanteau strap- 
ped upon his shoulder, his new and jaunty travelling 
suit, he felt that he could defy and conquer the world, 

Behold him, then, on his journey, the most particu- 
lar and punctilious of travellers, looking about him 
with an air of kingly condescension, as if he would 
say, “Pray notice me. I am an altogether unique spec- 
imen, perfectly exceptional as to style, dress and ad- 
dress, My destination is the mansion of the chief ex- 
ecutive of the State of Ordinary people had 
better not speak to me unless they wish to be snubbed. 
Take notice, all.” 

The journey was nearly ended—the cars were within 
two score miles of their destination when they stopped 
ata thriving town, where the many empty seats were 
Soon taken up. Our hero had passed an uncomfortable 
night, on account of the crowded state of the cars. He 
had just taken down his stylish portmanteau and placed 
ut on the seat beside him, that he might avall himself, 
if possible, of more space. One and another speedily 
Suated themselves in the vacant places. 

Is this seat engaged?” asked a pleasant voice. 

Charles looked up. A young man, in a rongh coat 
alittle the worse for wear, a common woollen comfort- 
frabout his neck, a shaggy and well-worn cap on his 
head, stood with one hand on the back of the seat speci- 
fied. “Decidedly some low fellow,” thought Charles, 

S0ing up for work; he looks exactly like a hand out 
of employment.” 

“Yes, it is,” was the qaick reply. ‘You had better 
Pass into the other cir; there are plenty of seats there 
~for such as you,” was the disdainful addition, eon- 
veyed by look rather than speech. 

Presently the cars moved on. The young fellow sta” 








“DOES THIS CARPET-B 


tioned himself against a projection in the partition 
and stood there patiently, for some time. Then he re- 
turned to the charze. 

“Does this carpet-bag belong to you?” he asked, fix- 
ing a clear, cool blue eye upon our exquisite. 

“It isn’t a carpet-bag,” was the curt rejoinder. 

“This portmanteau, then?” 

“Yes, it does.” 

“Have you paid double fare?” 

“That’s none of your business,” retorted Charles. 

“Which means no,” was the cool rejoinder; and lift- 
ing the handsome art:cle, he swung it in place on the 
rack, and before the astonished Charles could find his 
tongue he had seated himself by his side. 

“That was an impertinent trick of yours,” said 
Charles, hotly. 

“Paid my fare, young man, and bound to have a 
seat,’”’ was the laughing reply. 

“T’m not used to sitting with greasy mechanics,” was 
the low retoit, not so low, however, but what it was 
heard by the other, whose eye flashed angrily for the 
moment. Presently, however, the ludicrous side of the 
affair seemed to strike him; his honest blue eyes twin- 
kled. He lifted up his worn gloves and counted the 
holes in them; he cast a glance over the somewhat 
threadbare coat, and another at the rich clothing of his 
companion. 

“QO, we’re not so much at odds as might be, if you’re 
a tailor—as I take you to be; and I’m a carpenter,” he 
said, laughing. 

“You are impertinent, sir,”’ was the only reply vouch- 
safed by the indignant young man. 

“You told me that once before; it strikes me you are 
not conversant with the rules of polite society. It is 
not good breeding to tell aman even a disagreeable 
truth.” . 

Charles gathered himself up in wrathful dignity, and 
looked from the window. He was angry that a man 
who appeared as if he were devoted to some menial 
calling, had the capacity and the audacity to answer 
him as if he considered himself his equal. 

“Travelling far west?” queried he of the honest 
blue eyes, in a quiet voice, as if nothing had happened, 
and he would fain make up and be friendly. 

Charles decided not toanswer him. Then it occurred 
to him that he would put down this repulsive intruder 
once for all, and iu his loftiest manner he answered,— 

“IT am going to makea visit to Gov. Dunlap; do 
you happen to be acquainted with him?” he added, 
ironically. 

“O yes, very well; in fact, I have done several little 
jobs for him,” was the answer, the blue eyes twinkling 
faster than ever. ‘“‘Are you sent by any particular 
firm?” 

“T go as his guest, sir,’”’ said Charles, haughtily, with 
a withering glance. 

“You'll find the old gentleman a little peculiar,” said 
the unwelcome informant, assuming a manner of 
marked familiarity. “He hates snobs, won’t wear 
gloves, and does his own marketing. I thought it 
would be no harm to put you on your guard.” 

“Thank you for nothing,’ was the insolent reply. 
“P’ve no doubt I shall find Gov. Dunlap a gentleman.” 

“Ah! there you are right,’ said the plain young 
man with the honest blue eyes not a whit abashed at 
the retort. “He isa gentleman. I happen to know 
that. No poor man comes to him for a favor and is 
turned away. He never judges a man by the cut of his 
clothes or the quality of his garments. Yes, we are all 
of us proud of our Governor, because he is a gentle- 
man.” ; 

This retort made the young exquisite’s face feel un- 
pleasantly warm, but he determined to keep up the ap- 
pearance of extreme annoyance, and did so till the cars 





| Stopped at the very city in which he was to sojourn. 


.G BELONG TO you?” 


“John,” cried his rough acquaintance, beckoning to 
aman who stood beside a plain, handsome carriage, 
| “this gentleman is going to Gov. Dunlap’s;” then 
adding a few words aside, he turned to go in anoth- 
er direction. John, looking like a man who was fore- 
ing himself to wear a serious face, put Charles into the 
handsome carriage, and our hero had time only to ask 
the coachman who that fellow was who spoke to him. 

“A young man as does odd jobs for the Governor,” 
was the grinning reply; and Charles, quite satisfied 
that he was right, enjoyed the admiring glances of the 
crowd .and was driven off. 

Quite at home in the Governor’s splendid palace- 
house, Charles had nearly forgotten his little rencontre 
by evening. Two pretty daughters of his host, with 
their cousin, made his visit more than agreeable, while 
the old Governor recalled reminiscences of his college 
days. Suddenly the door was opened, both sisters 
sprang forward with the cry, “It’s our dear old Hal!— 
brother Harry, of whom we have been telling you.” 

Charles stood rooted to the floor. Words cannot ex- 
press the confusion he felt at the magical glance of that 
clear blue eye, that twinkled as if it wanted to explode 
in showers of mischievous fun The blood rushed to 
his face and receded again, leaving him quite pale and 
faint. He felt, indeed, like a very common-place indi- 
vidual, and completely crushed at that. Fortunately, 
the joy was so universal that he was not narrowly ob- 
served. 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” whispered Harry, aside, to 
him. ‘‘Nobody need to know that we have met before. 
But let me repeat to you that I’m a working man, and 
do little jobs for the Governor,” and he turned away, 
laughing, as he shook poor Charles by the hand. 

It was a good lesson for our young coxcomb, and 
in his heart of hearts he acknowledged it as such. 
Never again did he judge a man by his outward appear- 
ance, and though, let us hope, he always afterward 
took a reasonable pride in appearing like a gentleman 
externally, the ideal did not crop out so luxuriantly“as 
before in gloves, shirt-fronts and gold studs. 

M.A. D. 





CHILDREN’S FEET. 


Life-long discomfort, disease and sudden death often 
come to children through inattention to their feet, or 
from ignorance with regard to the care that should be 
taken of them. A child should never be allowed to go 
to sleep with cold feet. The thing to be last attended 
to, in putting a child to bed, should be to see that the 
feet are dry and warm. Neglect of this has often re- 
sulted in croup, diptheria, or fatal sore throat. 

Always, on coming from school, or on entering the 
house in rainy, muddy, or thawy weather, care should 
be taken to see whether a child’s stockings are the least 
damp. If damp they should be taken off, the feet held 
before the fire and rubbed with the hand until perfectly 
dry, and another pair of stockings and shoes put on. 

There are children, not ten years of age, suffering 
with corns, from too close-fitting shoes. A child’s foot 
is, of course, constantly growing. A shoe large enough 
with thin stockings is too small on the approach of cold 
weather and thicker hose. The consideration that they 
are only half worn prevents the purchase of a larger 
pair, and the result is a corn, which will be more or less 
of a trouble for fifty years, perhaps; and all this to save 
the price of aypair of shoes! 

No child should be fitted with shoes without putting 
on two pairs of thick woollen stockings, and the shoe 
should go on moderately easy even over these. Have 
broad heels, and less than half an inch in thickness. 


the blood, and directly tend to cause cold feet; and 
health with habitually cold feet is an impossibility. 
Grown persons of very limited intelligence know that 





Tight shoes inevitably arrest the free circulation of |: 


however robust they may be, damp feet endanger health 
and life; much more dangerous must they be to the 
tender constitution of a growing child. 


> 








For the Companion. 


“ALL THAT A MAN HATH WILL.HE GIVE 

FOR HIS LIFE.” 

By 0. W. Flanders, 

Harry came in sullenly, and throwing himself into 
his father’s chair in the corner, sat running his fingers 
through his short chestnut curls. 
“It’s no use dilly dallying,” he said, at last. 
tired of poverty, and I’m going to sea. 
will, Tl be a rich man! 
money.” 
“T saw a man once offer all he had in the world for 
his life,” said Phebe; ‘‘but money couldn’t save him.’’ 
“Tell me about it, mother,” said Harry, listlessly. 
“There may be a moral in it for me to think of at sea.’’ 
Phebe did not answer at once. A strange look of 
pain passed over her face, and she clasped her hands 
over her breast in a nervous way, as if pressing back 
some painful seeret. After a little she commenced 
rocking herself to and fro, and looking straight into 
the fire, said, with evident effort,— 
“It is just twenty years ago to-night since it hap- 
pened. LIalways said to myself I would tell you when 
you were twenty years old, and J may as well make up 
my mind first as last. You needn’t look so angry and 
hot, Harry, for Ben never meant to harm you in any 
thing he did. We only acted for our own preserva- 
tion.” 

Here Phebe unclasped her hands as if letting go the 
secret, and speaking faster and faster as she proceeded, 
but always without turning her eyes from the glowing 
grate, said,— 

“You see, Harry, I was born in England, as you 
know, but I never told you that I used to be servant, 
and that my friends were all very poor. 

“When I was sixteen years old, (and I was a hand- 
some lass, though I say it who should not), I went to 
serve in the family of Sir Richard Lahdseer, and a 
grand family it was, to be sure. Well, I hadn’t been 
there long before I came to know that my lady was nei- 
thera happy wife, mother nor mistress, and as I couldn’t 
bear to see her sweet face growing paler and paler ev ery, 
day, I used to do every thing in my power to make her 
comfortable and happy. 

“She never seemed to notice me much, however, un- 
til one day, when the housekeeper came into the kiteh- 
en, and says she,— 

“ «Make haste, Phebe, for my lady is asking for you. 
Make yourself tidy a bit, for you are wanted in the 
drawing-room, and something is about to happen as 
you never dreamt of!’ 

“Well, I was in a great flurry, sure enough; but I 
managed to get on a white apron and to roll my curls 
over my finger, when [ went to the glass to see if T was 
in order, when Ben (he was waiting man, then) cane 
slowly up behind me, and would have kissed my cheek 
but that I saw him in the glass.” 

Here Phebe paused and sighed. The hard look died 
out of her eyes, and a soft smile lingered an instant on 
her thin lip. She was silent so long that Harry grew 
impatient. 

“Well,” he said, “and what did the mistress wish?” 

“The mistress? O—yes—I forgot where I was. 
Well, as soon as ever I set eyes on her I knew she had 
been weeping. 

“«Phebe,’ says she, ‘we are going to America direct- 
ly, and we wish you to goas the baby’s nurse. You 
must decide at once.’ 

“*Yes, my lady,’ says I, dropping a courtesy, for I 
was so astonished I could scarcely speak. 

“««T offer you the situation at the suggestion of Ben,’ 
said my lady, ‘who is going with us. All the rest will 
remain here.’ 

“You must know that Ben had been sweet to me all 
summer, and it was only of him I thought when I an- 
swered,— 

“ Yes, my lady, I will do whatever you wish.’ 

“As you may suppose, every thing was confusion 
from that hour until we sailed. F very thing went un- 
der the hammer, even to the silver and my lady’s jew- 
As. One night, having gone late to my lady’s room 
with the dressing-gown she had sent to be*pressed, I 
heard the angry voice of my master and the tearful re- 
plies of my lady. 

“«T must and will have money,’ cricd he. ‘Sign 
those papers or you shall néver return to England 
alive.’ 

“«<Sir Richard,’ answered my lady, meckly but firm- 
ly, “I have sacrificed two-thirds of my inlicritance to 
your repeated demands, and what remains it is my 
duty to secure to my child. Never, so long as he lives, 
will I put my name to this or any similar document.’ 

“ ‘Reflect, madam,’ cried Sir Richard, with an oath. 
‘I am not a man to bend to a woman’s will.’ 

“«T have reflected, and my answer is final.’ 
“T could not hear the answer of the master, though I 
listened at the keyhole as hard as ever I could; but. the 
very tone of his voice made my blood curdle. 
“Three weeks from, the. time the subject was first 
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mentioned we went to Liverpool to set sail. As we left 
the old mansion and wound slowly through the avenue 
of oaks, my lady leaned out of the carriage and looked 
backward long and wistfully. Then she sunk back and 
sobbed as if her heart was breaking. So, when I could 
think of nothing to comfort her, I placed the little baby 
in her arms. She remained a long time silent, clasping 
it to her bosom, then the sobs grew more tender, and 
she kissed the soft lips and prayed Heaven some day to 
return her child to the dear home from which she was 
forever exiled. . 

“I never saw my lady smile after that day. But Sir 
Richard was more kind than he had ever been before— 
always at her side, and allowing no one to serve her 
but himself. 

“We had been nearly three weeks out when my lady 
died. She was found dead in her state-room.” 

“Murdered?” asked Harry, with a shudder. 
they think he murdered her?” 

**There were them as said Sir Richard had good cause 
for leaving England; and there were them as knew my 
lady’s wealth was necessary to his safety,” answered | 
Phebe, almost in a whisper. “But my master’s grief 
was so great, and he watched the poor body so careful- 
ly, no one suspected what had occurred—at Icast, no 
one but me. Watching my opportunity, I called Ben to 
the state-room, and turning down the shroud from her 
neck, I showed him the purple mark that was made 
neither by a necklace nor a ribbon. ’ 

“«Tt’s the mark of a man’s hand,’ cried Ben, stagger- 
ing back, as white as a ghost. 

“While we were looking into each other’s eyes my 
master returned, and glowered upon us in such a black 
way that Ben was glad to escape. But I went on ar- 
ranging some trifle about my poor mistress, saying that 
I had come to clip alock from her hair. Ll could see very 
well that he did not believe me, even when I had taken 
the tress and turned away. He hated me from that 
hour. 

**My mistress was buried at sea, although the captain 
assured my master that we were so near land he could 
well keep the body if he desired. Contrary to all our 
expectations, however, she was wrapped in a canvas, 
the burial service was read over her poor remains, and | 
the order went forth, ‘Let the body be cast into the | 
deep,’ and my lady sank, to rise no more until the sea 
gives up its dead. 

“All this while I couldn’t keep my eyes off my mas- 
ter, who kept his face concealed behind his handker- 
chief; but for all that, I could see that he never shed a 
tear. 

“During the voyage the weather had been exceed- 
ingly favorable, but scarcely had we turned away from 
the deck when a little cloud came scudding before the 
wind. Old sailors began to shake their heads, and the 
captain said there was a storm brewing. 

“Before dark the waves came rolling in, mountain 
high. All hands were ordered on deck, and it was evi- 
dent enough to us all that the good ship was in dun- 
wer. 

“For myself, [ was so worn out with trouble, nurs- 
ing and grief, that I fell asleep, despite the fury of 
the storm, with the baby in my arms; though per- 
haps [ could not have slept at all had not Ben come 
,to say that I need not worry myself, as in case of real 
danger he would call me in ample season for safety. 

“Well, I was dreaming that [ stood looking over the 
side of the ship, and that my lady rose up before my 
eyes, pointing to the purple stain upon her neck, and 
then to the baby on my arm, when [ was aroused by 
Ben’s voice, shouting at his loudest,— 

* ‘Quick, quick, Phebe, the ship will be soon sink- 
ing!’ 

“The next instant the door was broken in, and Ben, 
seizing the baby in his arms, bade me make haste to 
follow. But I was so frozen with fear that I could only 
scream as loud as ever I could. ‘ 

“«*Stop that,’ cried Ben, turning back. ‘You’ll need 
all the breath you've got in your body for another pur- 
pose. You just do as I tell you and I'll carry you safe 
ly through, if it is Heaven’s will. If not, we’il go down 
together, which will be a comfort to me, Phebe, if it 
isn’t to you.’ 

“From that moment I gave myself up entirely to 
Ben’s guidance. I bad never prayed much befure, but 
© Harry! [didn’t need to be told how to pray then, 
and, thank God, I have never forgot how to pray since! 
All my life flashed up before me. I saw what a sinner 
I had been, and [ cried for merey—nor cried in vain. 

“When we got on deck the sight was terrible to be- 
hold. The sails were torn to tatters, one of the masts 
was shivered, people, frantic with terror, staggered 
hither and thither, seeking for means of safety. At 
every roll of the ship some miserable creature was 
washed off into the ocean. Women clung, fainting, to 
‘their husband’s necks, and children shricked with dis- 
may. The day was breaking, and the gray light only 
showed us the more clearly how hopeless our situation 
was. Sir Richard saw us and beckoned us to him, or, 
rather, Ben, for I don’t think he had a thought for his 
baby. 

“*Ben,” he said, when we had crept near enough to 
hear his words, “give me your life preserver, for I have 
only a board, and I can’t swim. I never was in the 
water in my lite.’ 

*“*But what will become of your little son and Phe 
be?’ asked Ben, who never disobeyed an order, 

** “Leave them to their fate, if worst comes to worst,’ 
thundered he, impatiently. ‘J can’t die! I won’t die 
yet! © Ben, J don’t dare to die! I’ve money enough 
row, enough for you and me too—only save my life! 
Stand by me.through this hour of peril and your for- 
tune is made.’ 

‘Forgive me, master, if I fail this once in my duty,’ 
cried Ben. ‘1 cannot forsake women and children to 
saye men.’ . 

“*Another half hour.of uncertainty and it was now 
felly light. Such a ghastly company! Faces as white 
as the shrouds. Young.men scemed suddenly to have 
beeome wrinkled and.old. There crouched Sir Rich- 
ard, who but the night before had been so bold and 
beautiful, clenching his, money bags and glaring out 
wildly into the seething. ocean. Conscience had re- 
venged my lady at last—he had gone stark mad. 

“*Phere she is—there she is!’ he shrieked. ‘I can see 


“Did 


it to all these wretches, not one of whom will save me? 
And yet I have offered them all your money for my life, 
for just my little life!’ 

“There was a cry of ‘A ship! aship!’ and-an English 
steamer was seen bearing down upon us. “Men wept 
for gratitude, women fainted from hope. 

“ ‘It is too late,’ whispered Ben. ‘The ship will go 
down before we can all be taken off, even if the steam- 
er can come close to the wreck. I will save you, Phe- 
be—but the baby, remember, I cannot save three.’ 

“Lash him to your dog, Ben; lash him to your dog. 
He will swim till he is picked up.’ 

“**How came you to think of that, Phebe?’ said he. 
‘I’m sure Heaven put that thought into your mind. It 
is an omen of good to us all.’ 

“You see, Harry, it never occurred to either Ben or 
myself to leave the baby to its fate. 

“How Ben was ever able to find materials and lash 
the boy to the dog’s neck while the ship was reeling 
and plunging, lam sure neither he nor I could ever 
tell. But the thing was hardly done when Ben threw 
the dog overboard, and clasping mein his arms, jumped 
out into the sea. 

“After this all was a blank until I found myself on 
board the steamer. The first object that I beheld was 
Ben, kneeling beside me, with the baby in his arms, 
giving thanks to the merciful Being who had brought 
us out of our great peril in safety. 

“The old ship had gone down, and among those who 
went down with her was Sir Richard, who could not be 
induced to leap into the sea. The last seen of him he 
was still clutching the fatal treasure, and offering it all 
for a few more years of life. Most of the passengers 
were saved, and nearly all of the crew. O Harry! if 
you could have seen poor Sir Richard pleading for his 
life, with the wealth which he had so cruelly wrested 
from that murdered wife, you would never again desire 
to be rich.” 

“Do you think any thing could make'me commit 
murder?” asked Harry. , 

Phebe unclasped a golden locket and extended it 
toward the young man, who, at the very first glance, 
uttered acry of surprise. He knew, intuitively, that 
the faces represented there were those of *‘my lady” aud 
‘ Sir Richard,” and yet, there were his own dark eyes, 
the same waving chestnut curls, the same restless and 
half sullen expression of countenance, the same proud 
poise of the handsome head. 

As the young man gazed a new light flashed into his 
mind. 

“Mother, what became of the baby that was lashed 
to the dog’s neck? And how strange it is that you 
never told me any thing of all this before!” 

“Are you guessing at the truth, my darling?” cried 
Phebe, turning pale, as she felt her idol slipping from 
her possession. ‘Yes, you are Sir Richard's son—the 
same little baby that we clung to in lite and death.” 
“And was it Ben who let my father go down without 
an effort to save him?’ demanded the young man, 
sternly. 

“‘Never speak a word like that again, to your dying 
day, boy,” cried: Phebe, springing toward him detiant- 
ly. ‘Does not the Bible teach that a manjshall leave 
all things and cleave to his wife? Did he not save you, 
a helpless infant, when your own father would have let 
you perish without the lifting of one of his wicked, sin- 
stained fingers?” 

“Forgiye me, mother,” said Harry, going to her and 
throwing his arms about her neck. “I always knew 
there was some mystery about my life, but what it was, 
or why it was, and how it affected my relations to you 
I never dreamed. I have often wondered at my own 
hot temper in contrast with yours, at my discontented 
and selfish spirit, but I see it all now.” 

And you see to what wickedness it led Sir Richard, 
and to what a cruel fate it brought your poor mother? 
If you ever feel to blame us for what happened to your 
father, remember, Harry, to what and to whom you 
owe it that you have no mother but me!” 

At that moment Ben opened the door and entered, 
hesitatingly, looking from one to the other with mute 
inquiry. 

Harry rose and extended both hands toward him. 

“I knowit all now, sir,” cried the young man. ‘How 
can I ever thank you for your kindness to me?” js 

“As to that matter,” answered Ben, patting the 
young man’s shoulder, in his quiet, loving way, “the 
less said the better. We would not ever have told you 
that you were not our own son, but the time has come 
when you ought to claim your just inheritance, and be- 
come a gentleman like your father.” 

“Not quite like him,” returned Harry, with a shud- 
der. ‘My pride has been humbied at last.” 

Not many months passed before Harry was recog- 
nized as his mother’s son, when he returned to England 
and came in possession of his wealth. Ben and Phebe 
live on in their old, quiet way in their American home, 
though Harry has long since placed them above hard- 
ships or want. 

Admonished by the sins of his father, and allured by 
the virtues of his mother, Sir Harry, as he is now called, 
uses his wealth for the good of mankind, remembering 
that ‘‘A little that a righteous maa hath is better than 
the riches of many wicked.” 


LOST HIS COAT TAILS. 


A very intelligent elephant was shown, some years 
since, in a caravan of wild beasts, at a fair in the west 
of England. One of those contemptible practical jok- 
ers, whose wit lies in pouring melted butter into a 
friend’s pocket, or conveying a putrid oyster into his 
plate, had been doling out gingerbread nuts to the ele- 
phant, who received them with much satisfaction. 

Suddenly the man produced a large brown paper par- 
cel and presented it. The elephant took it and con- 
signed the whole to his powerful crushing apparatus. 
Hardly, however, had he swallowed the dose before he 
gave a roar and cxhibited all the symptoms of suffer- 
ing severely from internal heat. He caught up a buck- 
et with his trunk and handed it to his keeper, as if be- 
seeching for water. This was given him, and .he drew 
it ra pidly down his capacious and burning threat. 

“Ha!” said the joker, addressing his victim, “those 
nuts were a trifle hot, old fellow, [ guess.” 

“You had better be off,” said the keeper, unless you 
want the bucket at your head, and serve you right, 
too. ” 











the merk on her throat! Down! down! Why show 


The dispenser of ginger and Pepper took the hint. 
nke 


There was an angry glare in the r’s eye while the 
| distressed beast was pumping up the sixth bucketful. 





The man was not a moment too soon in taking the ad- 
vice, for he had scarcely cleared the entrance of the 
show when the empty bucket was hurled after him by 
the elephant, with such force and correctness of aim, 
that if he had been a moment later, his joking would, 
in all probability, have been terminated with his life, 
on the spot. 

A year passed away, and the country people again 
bent their steps to the same annual autumnal fair 
where the elephant had before been exhibited, and 
where he was again ready to receive company. 

The joker was again among the visitors, and forget- 
ful of his narrow escape from the bucket, came as be- 
fore, with one coat pocket filled with “best nuts” and 
the other with hot nuts. He gave two or three nuts 
from the best sample, and then drew forth and present- 
ed him with a hot one. No sooner had the elephant 
tasted it than he seized the coat-tails of his tormentor, 
and with a sweep of his trunk, lifted him from the 
ground till, the tails giving way, the man dropped, half 
dead with fright, and with his coat reduced to a jacket. 

The elephant, meanwhile, quietly inserted his trunk 
into the pocket containing the best nuts, and leisurely 
proceeded, keeping bis foot on the coat-tails, to eat ev- 
ery nut there. When he had finished the last, he tram- 
pled on the pocket containing the hot nuts till he had 
reduced them to a mash; and then, after having torn 
the tails to rags, threw the soiled fragments at the head 
of the joker, amid the derision of the assembled crowd. 
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THE BEGGAR BABY. 


Pale and weary, strangely old, 
Wan with hunger, parched with cold, 
Clothed in rags around it rolled, 

W as this poor beggar baby. 


Careless travellers, going by, 

Walked around, lest, coming nigh, 

They might hear the hungry cry 
Ur this poor beggar baby. 


Rich men passed, and thought within, 
« *Pwere weil that life had uever been ;’”’ 
As though mistortune was a sin 

For a poor beggar baby. 


Only the pauper mother smiled, 

Only the mother blessed the child, 

And murmured love in accents mild 
‘To that poor beggar baby. 


But by-and-by that baby died, 

And they vuried it (on the pauper’s side 

Of the yard)—only the motner cried 
kor that poor beggar baby, 


Who used to cling to her lonely breast, 

And kiss her cheek ere it sunk to rest, 

Like a jittle bird iu a happy nuest— 
Poor Jithe beggar bavy! 


But lo! beyond the pauper tomb 

A wondrous light stule through the gloom, 

And vvuices sang, “In Heaven there’s room 
For that poor beggar baby.” 


And then in garments white and new, 
Upward the rauk of angels through, 
The radiaut, ransomed spirit tlew 

Of that poor beggar baby. 





For the Companion. 


CARRIE LINCOLN. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

Beauty, like all God’s gifts, is valuable, but, like 
them all, it may be perverted. 

Mrs. Liscombe was the teacher of a select family 
school in Richland. Her rare merit had drawn about 
her a circle of charming girls. To graceful figures, re- 
tined manners, and bright, attractive faces, most of 
them added upright conduct, ambition to excel, and an 
enthusiastic regard for their faithful and devoted 
teacher. 

Carrie Lincoln, the new scholar, scorned the idea of 
liking a teacher. She was dazzlingly beautiful, in the 
true sense of that misused term. Not a feature lacked 
that all-pervading charm which made her face one to 
be carried in the memory as fairest among earth’s 
daughters. 

One day my mother returned from the lady’s sewing 
circle, and in reply to the thousand and one questions 
of tive curious girls, she related her chat with the new 
scholar. 

“She sat by my side, and after giving my face an at- 
tentive perusal,”’ said mother, “she darted a keen glance 
toward Mrs. Liscombe, saw her absorbed in attention 
to her guests, and then said,— 

“ ‘Mrs. Walton, I believe. I’ve heard the Woodson 
girls speak of you. I came from Newbury, too. O 
dear! itis refreshing to speak to one soul out of this 
horrid school. Ilike you. [like your face. I guess 
you never scold. What a mean place this is! Will 
you believe it; we have to mend our clothes Saturday! 
Yes; and it is rules, rules, nothing but rules! I hate 
Mrs. Liscombe! She wants me to be useful. My pa- 
tience! if there are five rules there are five hundred! 
Yes; and if you break one you get a mark. If you get 
five marks you must make twenty lamplighters, or sew 
a plain seam. I never had plain sewing to do at home. 
I hate it! I am not used to be ordered about. I do as 
I like at home. Here,I break a rule every five min- 
utes. Whocares? I don’t; but I hate to make lamp- 
lighters for old Liscombe. The girls here are tame. 
They pretend they like to please Liscombe. Nonsense! 
they are only afraid of her.’ 

“Wayward, spoilt child, I thought; how very beauti- 
ful your face would be if vanity was not evident in 
every smile, every expression of your features and 
every gesture of your fair hands! 

“I said, after looking at the pretty group of girls gath- 
ered around Mrs. Liscombe and glancing up at her 
every now and then, with sunny smiles, as free from 
fear or restraint as they could possibly be,—‘Those 
young ladies love Mrs. Liscombe.’ 

‘Don’t you believe it,’ she protested. ‘They’ve got 
on their company faces now.’ 

“But they often come to my house and talk freely 
with my daughters, and they never can find words 
enough to speak their praises,’ I answered. 

“*Well, Lown she isn’t partial, but I didn’t come here 
just to study, and I mean to have a good time; so— 
there!” 

“ *You must be very unhappy here?’ 

“ *T am wretched!’ 

“A gleam of mirth danced in her bright eyes; then she 
added,— 

“«*T plague Liscombe almost out of her senses, flirting 
with the students. I like that. The girls are all jeal- 
ous of me, of—of—my looks, you see. There, Liscombe 
knows I am talking about her.’” 

The reader can imagine our impatience to see Carrie 
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a great deal handsomer than we expected. What tiny 
of flower or shell could charm as did the exquisi 
blending of rose and white upon features perfect jy 
form and outline? She never seemed to care for oy 
love. Admiration, even envy suited:her better. 

As time passed, Miss Carrie’s boasted flirtations grey 
so patent, so immodest—for sh¢ lacked that delicacy 
which might have concealed if it did not overcome he 
overweening vanity—that Mrs. Liscombe, for the firs 
and last time in years of successful teaching, despairing 
of finding one clew by which Carrie’s better natuy 
might be enlisted in reforming her conduct, felt com. 
pelled, in justice to the rest of her scholars, to expel 
her. She was very angry, but her censures of Mrs. Li. 
combe awakened no sympathy in the other pupils. 
She married one of the most unselfish men I eye 
knew. He was as homely as he could weil be, but he 
was rich, and he literally adored Carrie. His generosity 
in gratifying her wishes knew no limit. Such indy, 
gence was injurious to the young wite, unless his devo. 
tion could awaken some disinterested affection in her 
heart. But could it? 

Only once more did we hear from Carrie Jones. 4 
year or two after her marriage, as Mr. Jones was leay. 
ing home for the city of M——, he asked his beautity 
wite if he could not bring her some new gift on his 1 
turn. 

“Tell me, Carrie, what you most desire.” 

“Two of the most elegant dresses you can find, Ross,” 
was her prompt reply. 

He kissed her, and in his warm affection, came back 
again, after he had left the room, to look at her, thy 
waved a last adieu. 

His first work when he reached M » Was to find 
the new dresses for Carrie, and surpassingly rich wer 
the lustrous silks which, with his delicate sense of fi, 
ness, he selected as best suited to heighten her beauty, 
‘Then he attended to the business which called him to 
town. 

An hour or two later in the day he received a tele. 
gram, “Come home! Your wite is dying!” 
“Impossible! impossible!” he gruaned, as he hast 
ened to tuke the first train home, pale with contending 
hopes and fears. 

When he reached his home Carrie was dead. The 
triends, whose sympathy tor his agony was intense, 
told him, shrinkingly, that by the doctor’s imperative 
orders, the coffin had been sealed up and surroundd 
by disinfectants. 

**1 must see her!” he insisted. “What do I care for 
danger? OU my beautiful, beautiful Carrie! 1 cannot 
have looked my last on that face!” 

“Try to remember her as she appeared when you left 
her,” entreated his tearful friends. Her disease was 
malignant erysipelas, and her face is swollen past all 
recognition. Must we tell you the worst? Unly a 
loathsome, blackened face and lifeless torm is all that 
was once your pride.” 

There is no sting in death save sin. Ah! more terti- 
ble than any thing that death had wrought upon the 
body was the remembrance of the sad iact that Carne 
had made an idol of her beauty instead of caring for Ler 
immortal soul, which was the true jewel intrusted to 
her care, not the poor case which enshrined it. 
+ 


For the Companion. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S ADVENTURE. 


Schoolmasters, you know, have occasionally unpleas- 
ant encounters with refractory pupils, and someumes 
(in these anti-birch-and-ferule days) they do not suc 
ceed fully in maintaining their authority. My hero, 
however, is not one of the modern class of schoolmas 
ters, but a pioneer of the old time, who was obliged « 
content himself with a little log shanty, and expected 
to teach reading, writing, spelling and ciphering at the 
end of a long hickory stick. 

The adventure which I shall relate happened through 
no inadvertence or rashness of my schoolmaster in velr 
turing upon forbidden ground. It occurred on his owl 
domain and while he was engaged in the honest dit 
charge of his professional duty. 

I am obliged to say, however, that the “refractory 
pupil” that caused trouble was not one who lawfully 
belonged to his school, or whom it could exactly be 
reckoned his duty to instruct. 

Well, about sixty years ago, in one of the most 
mountainous districts of Vermont, near the close of 4 
quiet November day, Apollos Savery sat at a rough 
desk in a little log schoolhouse, busily mending pets 
and “‘setting copies.” 

His school had been some time closed, and the last 
little delinquent that had stayed after hours to study, 
was sent home. The fire had ceased to blaze in the big 
Franklin stove, and burnt low, with a sleepy crackle, 
behind the fender. 

The hush of the little room, after the buzz and racket 
of the day, was peculiarly grateful to the schoolmasttt. 
He was enjoying his hour of solitude listening t0 the 
scratch of his own pen, when he gradually became col 
scious of the approach of a visitor. 

Sly steps and a scratching sound considerably louder 
than his own, disturbed the silence and drew his ab 
sorbed attention from his work, in the direction of the 
schoolhouse door. - 

Imagine his surprise to see there the head and fort 
legs ot a wild-cat. The animal had probably scented 
some burrowing rat or squirrel under the building, and 
after trying for an entrance, concluded to poke his nose 
into the door, which had been left unlatched. There he 
stood, with a pair of the wickedest eyes fixed direct on 
the schoolmaster, whose presence he evidently consid: 
ered as much of a wonder and more of an impertinen¢ 
than his own. 

“Get out!” yelled Apollos, as soon as he could cok 
lect himself, “‘s-scat!” accompanying the explosi? 
with a tremendous bound out of his desk, intended ” 
be specially frightful. 

The door being, however, at the other extremity of 
the room, this demonstration was not near enough eith- 
er to endanger himself or produce the intended «fiect 
upon the cat. ; 

Instead of complying with the peremptory order ~ 
“get out,” or obeying the forcible dismissal sup 
to be contained in the syllable “‘scat,” the perver™ 





Lincoln. When the opportunity occurred we found her 
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tity quadruped slipped into the door and skulked along the 
site wall, keeping his eyes all the time on the schoolmaster, 
in with a hateful look of defiance, as much as to say, 
ow “s[ands off; get me out if you can.” 
Apollos’ seized the poker and advanced—not very 
Tew near, however—repeating all the various exclamations 
acy and interjections of warning and command, till he had 
he exhausted the imperative mood and his own patience, 
firs; without any perceptible effect on the cat, other than to 
ring make him growl and switch his tail against the wooden 
ture benches as he slowly made the circuit of the room. 
COM: Apollos grew desperate. He determined to do some- 
Xpel thing. Such insubordination was intolerable. He was 
Lie not accustomed toit. Collecting all his forces, he made 
a furious dive at the wildcat with the poker, uttering at 
ever the same time a series of incoherent shouts and screams 
it he that ought to have terrified a Bengal tiger. 
osity Thrown thus suddenly on the defensive, the bristling 
ndu- prut2 answered with a quick snarl, and spit and sprang 
devo. at the schoolmaster with teeth and claws. 
n her Savery ducked his head and the cat alighted on his 
shoulder. The scuffie now began in good earnest, and 
s. A the four-legged combatant had already drawn the first 
leay- blood. 
utiful Deep went the ferocious teeth into the flesh, and the 
his re schoolmaster danced about with the pain. What could 
he do? 
He clutched the beast by the neck and howled lustily 
Ross,” for help. But there was no house within hearing, and 
poor Savery seemed doomed to fight out the battle 
> back alone. 
r, then The wildcat clung to him like a leech, and played his 
hinder claws witn destructive effect on his coat tails 
to find and pantaloons—the only suit he had. 
h were Apollos had never been in such cruel trouble in all 
of fit his lite, and hoped never to be again—if he got out now 
yeauty, alive. 
him te Terror lent strength to his muscles, and he gripped 
the neck of his assailant, hoping tuchoke him. Un 
a tele one side of the schoolroom was a shelf, abyuut three feet 
from the floor, Where the children put their dimner bas- 
e hast kets, and in his struggle, Savery crushed the cut against 
tending the edge of this, exturting a ‘‘yow!” of pain. 
it gave him an idea. Bracing his feet against a 
d. The bench, he now straightened back with all lis migut, 
intense, bringiug the animals neck between his shoulder and 
perative the sheaf. 
rounded The result was unpleasant for both parties concerned, 
but on the Whule, rather Worse for the cat. 
care for Tortured by the creature’s lacerating claws, which 
| cannot had rent his cOat and pantalouns to sureds, and nuw 
dug savagely ito his naked flesh at every struggle, 
you left Apoilos again cailed lustily for hep, still exerting all 
case Was lus strength to choke his enemy. 
past all it hurt him like death to uold on, but it was sure 
Only a death to let go. He must make his back and sides pay 
all that for the safety of his eyes. 
“Help! help! holle-o!”” 
ore terti- Would nobody come to relieve him, or would the 
upon the Wildcat never die? 
at Carne A man passing near the schoolhouse heard his cries 
yg for her and ran in. Seeing Savery in his singular position, 
rusted to bracing himself under the shelf, he at first supposed 
hun to be suifering trom a severe attack of colic. 
“What's the matter?” said he. 
“The wildcat—take hii off,” gasped the schoolmas- 
ter. 
TURE. Sure enough, on coming nearer (for it was’ getting a 
litue dusk) the man saw the wildcat crushed behind 
y unpleat Te a volios’ back, and big drops of the poor tellow’s blood 
sometimes 
z upon the floor. 
) ee He at once set about relieving him; but his help was 
My het; Tl no longer needed, tor the brute had given his last 
choolms Ti rach, and as soon as Savery stood up, tell dead upon 
obliged © TM ive door. 
1 expected Tue schoolmaster had conquered him. Th 
ring at the q im. ere was a 


Vacation aiter that day until Apollos’ torn flesh got well 
aud he had procured a new suit of clothes. In future 
he wok goud care to lock the schoolhouse door when he 
stayed beniud to set copies. WALEs, 
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MUSIC AS AN ANTIDOTE. 


“refractory One of the striking instances of coolness under terri- 
ho lawfully Hi bie pain is that of a soldier in the late rebellion, who 
exactly Twas shot in the knee, before Yorktown. it was neces- 
fury to cut off his leg. He was told that he would have 
f the mos HM tw ve lashed to the table. 
e close of § “L won’t consent to it,” said the brave fellow; “‘you 
at a rough H may piuck out my heart, but you sha’n’t tie me down. 
nding pels 


It tere’s a tiddle anywhere round, bring it to me.” 
A violin was brought; he tuned it, and then told the 






y ’ ; . : 
ind the es doctor to begin. The operation lasted forty minutes, 
urs to a Wut he played steadily all the time, never moving a 
ze in the U8 HM wuscie and never missing a note. 
epy crackle, 


Another violin story is told by rebel writers of one of 
their suidiers: When a Georgia regiment was drawn up 
M line to yo into its first fight, the colonel saw a tall, 
gaunt private with a violin strapped to his back. 

“What are you a-going to do with your fiddle?” 
asked the officer. 

Tue soldier said he wanted to die to the sound of Bet- 
§y. Betsy was the pet name he had given to his fiddle. 

The fight over and the roll-call made, the soldier with 
the Vion was among the missing. Search was made 
for him and he was found with a broken ley, lying help- 
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pad and wir “sat the foot of a tree, soothing his anguish by the 
lably scente® B® tours of his “Betsy.” 
uilding, and 
js nos Pk ara 
—* HONEY IN PALESTINE. 
Lhe “ 
hd direct of ‘And He made him to suck honey out-of the rock.” 
ntly consid: eur. 82: 18. 


The Rey. H. B. Tristram remarks upon the number 
of Wild Lees in Palestine, and adds: 


The innumerable fissures and clefts of the limestone 
. Wuich everywhere. flank the valleys, attord, in 
= recesses, secure shelter for any numver of swarins, 
meg d ot the Bedouins, particularly in the wilder- 
ol Judea, obtain their subsistence by bee hunting, 
— lug ito Jerusalem. jars of that wild honey ou 
ica Juhu tue Baptist fed in the wilderness, and which 
ae had long before unwittingly tasted when the 
had dropped trom the hotiow tree in which it was 
‘Wspended. ‘Lue visitor te the Wady Kurn, when he 
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es the busy multi 
hry order 6 busy titude of bees about its cliffs, cannot 
gee wut Fecal to mind the promise, ‘With honey out of the 


¥ Tuck would I have satistied thee.” There is no 


even in the present day, than this, that it was “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” —The Land of Israel. 





A DANGEROUS SOMNAMBULIST. 


A 8t. Louis young lady»walked in her sleep the other 
night, and was just abemite kill hemsiater with a table 
knife, when her hand was caught by a servant. For 
weeks before this occurrence the general appearance of 
the house in the morning—open doors, displaced furni- 
ture, etc. —led the family to believe some one wandered 
through the rooms during the night. A watch was 
kept, and the servant on guard the first night fortu- 
nately was awake and prevented a horrible tragedy. 
The sumnambulist is a foolish, romantic, novel-reading 
young lady, and entertained no ill will whatever against 
her sister. She had but recently returned from board- 
ing school, and it is believed that her attempt at mur- 
der during her sleep was caused by the effect upon her 
mind ot the description of some such deed in a novel. 
A very natural conclusion. 
—————~Se——<—_<_—_ 
A BOY’S COMPOSITION. 
We are favored with the following original composi- 
tion of *‘a little shaver,”’ on the objects and results of 
“EDUCATION.” 

“Education is an act or process of educating ;—the re- 
sult of educating. 
“It is also an act of training by study and discipline. 
The A B C's are the seeds of education. 

“The undérsigned is soil which réquires plentiful ap- 
plication ot birch fertilizer. 
“Education is to draw forth the powers of the mind; 
and, on the whole, is a very handy thing to have in the 
house. An1so is Webster’s Dictionary. 
“THE END.” 
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DOING GOOD. 


“Kitty,”’ said Mrs. Mason, “don’t let baby get into 
mischief while I am out of the room.” 

“No, mamma,” replied Kitty, and she turned toward 
her little brother. ‘Charlie, be a good boy and do not 
get oft your chair.” 

“‘Me be a good boy,”’ and the little fellow sat up very 
straight and looked at Kitty, who had relapsed into 
the reverie from which her mother’s words had roused 
her. 

After a minute or two Charlie said,— 

“Sis, me tired being good; me want to play.” 

No answer from Miss Kitty. 

Looking round, the bright colors of a partly-finished 
worsted shawl, which his mother had left in her work- 
basket, attracted his attention. 

“Sis, Charlie knit.” 

But Kitty was too busy thinking to notice him, so 
he slipped off his chair, and had, in a few minutes, in 
the way best known to babies, managed to wind him- 
self round and round with mamma’s worsted, and pull 
out and pick with the crochet needle the work’ already 
finished. 

Kitty, meanwhile, all unconscious of this mischief, 
was completely absorbed in thought. She had just fin- 
ished an interesting book, which described the life of a 
lady, who, even when aelittie girl, spent a large por- 
tion of her time in benefitting the poor, and whose life 
was devoted to the welfare of her fellow-creatures. 

“Now,” thought Kitty, “I am going to commence as 
soon as possible to spend my time as she did. I will 
ask papa to get me some tracts and religious papers, 
and | will visit the poor people on the east side of the 
village. I will talk to the mothers, and get the children 
to attend Sabbath school. I will go every afternoon 
and teach the children.” 

“Sis, ne want to get out,” interrupted baby Charlie, 
breaking the worsted which he had wound round him. 

“O Charlie, what a bother! Do keep still!” said his 
sister, and she went on with her thinking, imagining 
herself to be seated in Margaret Maloney’s hovel, in- 
structing three or four unwashed, uncombed little Ma- 
loneys from the Bible. They were listening with great 
attention, and frequently uttering exclamations of 
thankfulness to her for her kindness, when she was in- 
terrupted by a cry of pain. 

Hastening to Charlie she found that he had run the 
crochet needle into his plump little hand. Mrs. Mason 
just then came in, and found the hooked needle was so 
caught that the poor little hand was sadly hurt by tak- 
ing it out. . 

uring the evening, Kitty, instead of preparing her 
lessons tor school, sat dreaming of her future useful- 
ness. lier little sister Bella came for her ygood-night 
kiss. 

“Kitty, won’t you put me to bed and tell me a story? 
Mamma was going to tell me about Elijah to-night, but 
her head aches so badly she cannot.” 

ne 2 put you to bed, but never mind a story to- 
night.” 

so Kitty lost this opportunity of doing good. 

The next day every thing seemed to go wrong with 
Kitty. So bound up was she in her idea of future use- 
fulness that she was quite fretted when her mother 
wished her to amuse Charlie. Bella seemed so stupid 
when, as usual, she assisted her with her lessons. Kit- 
ty could not help contrasting her complaint, “I can’t 
understand when you speak so fast,” with the.grateful- 
ness ut her imaginary pupils. 

At school, in consequence of last evening’s neglect, 
Kitty failed in her lessong. On coming home she found 
her mother still suffering from a severe h 
Charlie, exasperated by Bridget’s rough caresses and 
boisteruus southing, crying as loudly as he could. 

Kitty was y kind- , and had she not 

su exalted by the idea that she was to be such a 








he perver® MPither of the land of promise more true to the letter, 





ben::tacior to her fellow-ereatures, she would have qui- 


eadache, and |’ 





etal the baby. But as it was, she left him crying and 


went to her room to write down her plans for doing 


Several days passed in this way, Kitty losing all her 
opportunities for doing good to those around her, so 
busy was she in planing how useful she would be to the 
poor. ‘ 

As a matter of course, neglecting her duties made her 
quite unhappy. She finally did as every little girl 
ought to do—told her mother what troubled her. 

“You see, mamma,” she explained, “ever since I 
made up my mind to be useful, every thing has gone 
wrong. [cannot understand why that should be, be- 
cause T think it was a good resolve.” 

“T'll tell you just what the trouble is, little daughter. 
You forgot that God requires you to perform the du- 
ties of each day and each hour as they are presented to 
you. Your brother and sister He has placed directly 
under your care; you should never neglect them. God 
has given you means for improving your mind; it is 
your duty to make use of them. My little daughter 
can help papa and mamma by being acomfort to them, 
and not acare. God requires you to do good by at- 
tending to these duties as well as by being useful to the 
poor and uninstructed. You must remember that you 
can neither be happy nor please God by the perform- 
ance of one duty to the neglect of others. 

or 
For the Companion. 


DAISY DEE. 
I have a little kitten, 
We call her Daisy Dee; 
The prettiest little creature 
You'd ever wish to see. 


Her face is gray and mottled, 
Her paws are gray and white; 

We're always sure of mischief 
If she is out of sight. 


She climbs the pantry window, 
She mounts the highest shelf, 

And if there’s any milk there, 
She always helps herself. 


And then she peeps about her 
To find if she is seen; 

Ab! there’s the telltale whiskers 
All covered o’er with cream. 


Sometimes we're quite forgetful 
To hide away the fish; 

Ah! then we're sure to find her 
Half-buried in the dish. 


Sometimes we hear such noises— 
What can the matter be? 

We hunt for the intruder, 
And tind Miss Daisy Dee. 


If you would like to see her, 
You'll find her —let me eee— 
Perhaps—behind the woodpile, 


Or, on the maple tree. Aunt CLARA. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Hearing with the Teeth. 


That faculty which we call “hearing’’ can be as well con- 
veyed to the mind by means of the teeth as the ear. Curi- 
ous as this assertion may appear, it is easy to prove it by the 
following simple experiment: Lay a watch upon a table, 
glass side downwards; then stand so far from it that you 
cannot the ordinary way hear the ticking. Now place 
one end of a small deal stick (say six feet long) upon the 
back of the watch, and grip the teeth to the other; with 
the fingers Gose each ear, to exclude all external noise; the 
beat of the watch will then be as audible as if placed egainst 
the ear. All other sounds can be conveyed in the same 
manner, no matter how long the stick is; for instance, if 
one end is put upon a — in a sitting-room facing a 
garden, and the stick is thirty or forty feet long, extendin 
to the farther end of the lawn or walk; if the instrument is 
ever so lightly played, “the tune’’ will be instantly dis- 
pas pea uy any person applying the teeth to the opposite 
end of the stick. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
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2. 
poet of old England’s soil, 


_A 
Sprightly and witty in his toil. 

An author of our native land, 

Now gone from fame both great and grand. 
A poet here of talents bright, 

Speak, even, ‘‘Voices of the Night.” 


A poet whom we oft have read, 
“Forward the light brigade!’”’ he said. 
A brave defender of the right, 
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SER BERS CONAN 


They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 
up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These wiil be given In apprrion to a PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 
of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifte will be costly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name, Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying Present—if you PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 


that eecured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents. 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscri- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Taz Companion and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance, 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as itis secured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 


Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 








Against King George's threats and might. 
. A writer of some humorous fame, 
A pastor too. Whatis his name? 
With these initials well combined, 
,A noble poet you will find, 


3. 

'Twas night—a stormy, bag spe night, 
All wakeful and anxious the crew, 

As they watched my /irst in its wild, mad flight, | 
While over the waves it flew. 

And now, in the midst of these wild alarms, 
My second is dashed on the shore, 

Till Ucean opens her treacherous arms, 
Aud gathers it home ouce more. 

Let us turn from these dreary scenes away, 
So solemn and filled with gloom, 

And in meadows or pleasant gardens stray, 
Where in beauty my whoie doth bloom. 


4. 


In spring, I am gay in my attire; in summer, I wear more 
clothing thau in spring; in winter, 1 am naked. 


5. 
Transpose.a Persian monarch into a part of the human 
frame. 


ToPsFIELD. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. ‘‘When one hand washes the other, both are clean.” 
2. Slaughter—laughter. 

8. Donor—astray~impeach. 

4. War—raw. 


subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, sv as w receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
preter, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment tor 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the prémiym or 
premiums tw which they are entided. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1.25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOL WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year fur $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
$1,75 if not paid in advan-e. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
letter. Payment of arrcarages mrast | ¢ made before the paper is 





discontinued. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. | 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. | 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 

Papers delivered by Carriers, $1,50 per year, 
in advance. 


A BREAKFAST AND A RIDE IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
From a Correspondent. 

Dear READER,—This morning we enjoyed our first 
breakfast in Switzerland; and enjoyed is the very word 
I ought to use. For this reason I must tell you what a 
Swiss breakfast is. 

In Germany one gets coffee and rolls, and butter by 
request; but in Switzerland he has, besides these, a 
dish of honey. And not only did we have coffee, milk, 
bread, butter and honey, but each separate article was 
of the nicest quality, and of such exquisite flavor that 
we thought, although we had lived in several different 
countries, we had never found a perfect breakfast until 
we came to Switzerland. 

And then we ate it in such a pretty spot—just on the 
borders of Lake Constance, and from which we could 
see not only the beautiful lake and the snow-covered 
mountains beyond, but could have our first glimpse of 
Swiss houses and people. 

Afier breakfast we took our seat in the cars, beside a 
Tyrolese woman, who was dressed with such perfect 
neatness, and yet in such fantastic costume, that she 
looked like a fancifully dressed doll. 

lier hair was drawn up and concealed by a cone-like 
cap of black felt; her arms were covered by long sleeves 
of rich brocade silk; a heavy chain of beads hung about 
her neck; the waist of her dress seemcd to be made of 
black, stiff bueckram, which bound her like a corselet of 
steel; and over a purple calico skirt she had a stiff 
flounce of black cambric, gathered around the waist. 

But she evidently had property, and was making a 
tour through Switzerland. We had regretted that 
when at Lindau we did not cross the lake and spend 
the nightin the Tyrol, and after this womun told us 
about her people and her country, we regretted it more 
than ever. 

She had never seen Americans before. I said to her, 
“But we are not black, you see.” But she would not 
commit herself at all about America. 

We had the American kind of cars again to ride in, 
and we were in the best of humors. We had the moun- 
tains on one side of us, looking in the morning light, 
with their snowy sides, like soft masses of cloud in the 
horizon. 

We passed fields of grain, men and women making 
hay, and every now and then a pretty Swiss village. 

rhings seemed in such contrast to Germany. All 
the people looked more tidy and intelligent, and the 
villages and houses were as neat as those we saw in 
lioiland. Every where little cottages, with their broad 
caves, and fanciful balconies, and shingled roofs, dot- 
ted the hills, and the country seemed rich and fruitful, 
like a well tended garden. 

We were most agreeably disappointed in this town of 
St. Gall. We had been told it was one of the loveliest 
spots and neatest little cities we should see; but we are 
more than charmed with it. 

We have been wandering through the streets, exam- 
ining the shop windows, admiring the tasteful construc- 

ion of the houses, and the perfect neatness of the 
streets. 

The clothes hung out to dry .looked white as snow, 
and I saw a man carrying a huge pile of white counter- 

panes about his body and on his head, and so white 
that as he moved along he seemed like a snow-drift in 
motion. 

The milk is all brought into town in deep tubs made 
of white wood. Men and women carry these on their | 
backs, or in little carts, and dip the milk out with wood- 
en ladles. . 

Pure water, fresh from the mountains, is found at 


giveth his neighbor drink. 





every corner, and in every direction fountains are seen, 
from which several streams of water are constantly | 
running, and where the servant girls come with their 
bronze pails forit. These are like huge, deep pans, tin 
within and copper without; when they are full they 
poise them upon the top of the head, and never seem 
to spill a drop, nor to mind the weight. 

From the top of the high hill behind the town we 
have had a glorious view. It was a hard climb to 
reach the little house at the top, but we were well re- 
paid, for with a glass we could see to a great distance, 
and the city lay at our feet. I wish you could have 
seen the roof of one of the churches. It was checked 
otf into squares of three colors—brown, green and yel- 
low. 

But it is nearly time for the train to come, which will 
take us on to Zurich, unless, as usual, we stop by the 
way. Cc. A. G. 
St. Gall, Switzerland. 
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THAT ONE GLASS. 


I was lately riding in a steam car where thero was a 
woman with widow's weeds, who seemed in deep sor- 
row. I gradually engaged her in conversation, from 
which [learned that her husband had been a switch 
tender on the Bristol and Gloucester Railway, and had 
a dangerous occupation in a tunnel through which the 
cars run. He was a man who had signed the temper- | 
ance pledge, and had for a long time avoided intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

One day he was at Bristol and there met the superin- 
tendent of the line, a most respectable man, and one 
who, so far as [ know, never was intoxicated in his life, 
and who is trusted by the company in whose service 





He took to drinking again and lost hfs situation. 

One night he drank more than usual—just enough to 
put him off his guard, just enough to make him sleepy, 
and it is supposed he lay upon the rails in his drunken 
stupor, and all that was ever found of hin were his 
limbs seattered upon the railway. 

Now mark: his poor wife never saw the remains of 
her husband, but his children did, and I was told that 
for eight-and-forty hours those children screamed in 
paroxysms of grief, and it ended in their both going to 
the lunatic asylum. a 

Now, here was asingle glass of beer, offered by a 
most respectable man; and yet, it ended in the prema- 
ture death of an immortal being, robbed a woman of 
her husband, robbed the children of their father. Nor 
was this all—it robbed them also of that blessed gift of 
God, their reason. The Bible says, Woe unto him that 
Heb. ii., 15. 





VARIETY. 


———-— 


THE MAPLE TREE, 


Hail to the pride of the forest! Hail 
To the maple, stout and green; 
The treasure it yields shall never fail 
While leaves on its bough are seen; 
When the moon shines bright 
On the winter night, 
And silvers the frozen snow, 
And echo dwells 
On the lingering bells, 
As the s!eighs cart to and fro; 
Then it brightens the mirth 
Of the social hearth, 
With its red and cheering glow. 


Afar ’mid the bosky forest shades 

it lifts its tall head on high, 

When the crimson tint of daylight fades 

In the glorious saffron sky ; 
And the sun’s last beam 
Through the foliage streams, 

And brightens the gloom below; 
And the deer bounds by 
With his flashing eye, 

And the shy, swift-footed doe; 
And the sad winds chide 
Through the branches wide, 

With a tender plaint of*woe. 


The Indian leans on its rugged trunk, 
With the bow in his red right hand, . 
And mourns that his race like a stream has sunk 
From the glorious forest land; 
But blithe and free 
The maple tree 
Still tosses to sun and air 
Its thousand arms, 
And in merry swarms 
The wild bees revel there; 
But how soon not a trace 
Of the red man’s race 
Shall be found in the landscape fair. 


When the snows of winter are melting fast, 
And the sap begins to rise, 
And the biting breath of the frozen blast 
Yields to the spring’s soft sighs; 
Then away to the wood! 
For the maple good 
Shall unlock its honeyed store, 
And boys and girls, 
With their sunny curls, 
Bring their vessels brimming o’er 
With the luscious flood 
Of the brave tree’s blood, 
In the cauldron deep to pour. 


The blaze from the sugar-bush gleams red 
Far down in the forest dark; 
Its burning glow on the tree is shed, 
And lights up their rugged bark; 
And with noisy shout 
The busy rout 
Watch the sap as it bubbles high; 
And they talk of the cheer 
Of the coming year, 
And the jest and the song pass by; 
And brave tales of old 
"Round the tire are told, 
That kindle youth's beaming eye. 


Hurrah for the sturdy maple tree! 
Long may its green branches wave 
In native strength sublime and free, 
Meet emblem for the brave; 
And a nation’s peace 
With its growth increase, 
And its worth be widely spread; 
For it lifts not in vain 
To the sun and rain 
Its tall, majestic head; 
May it grace our soil, 
And reward our toil, 
Till the nation’s heart is dead. 


——- + 
AN INVESTMENT IN HORNS. 
We find the following in the Savannah (Ga.) Repub- 
lican: 


A friend of ours was sitting in his office, on Monday, 
trying to fix his thoughts on his writing, but found it 
impossible, owing toa terrible noise in front of the 
door, made by a small negro with atin horn. Finally 
he became too nervous to endure it longer, so he called 
the boy and asked him how much he would take for the 
horn. 

“1L dunno, sah,” wag the answer. 

“Will you take a quarter?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

The quarter was duly paid, and the gentleman took 
possession of the offending instrument. Scarcely had 
he re-seated himself when a din far more horrible broke 
out behind the office. He rushed to the door and there 
was the same negro, reinforced by a comrade, and both 
using their best efforts on two bright new horns. The 
boy was again asked where he obtained them. 
“T buyed ’em, sah, wid de quarter what you gin 

ec. 

The gentleman has concluded to pay less generously 
for tin horns. 

——_+oo—___ 


ASKED THE WRONG MAN. 


Judge Dowling, of the Toombs Police Court, New 
York, frequently takes long walks about the city. At 
the entrance of Central Park he encountered a peddler, 
who told him, as an inducement to buy his wares, that 
they were obtained very cheap—very cheap jndeed, in 
Philadelphia—“In fact, sir, stolen,” and he could af- 
ford to sell them very low—a common trick of peddlers 
to dispose of inferior articles. 

The judge talked to the man until he had fully com- 
mitted himself, and when again asked by the dealer 
what he would take, answered,— 

“Since they are so cheap, and since you say you stole 
them, I’ll take the whole stock.” 

And calling a policeman he ordered the goods to be 
seized and turned over to his desk—the property-clerk 
of the Toumbs Court—and they were. 


NOT APPROPRIATE. 








he is engaged. 

The superintendent wanted Thomas to take a glass 
of beer. It was, of course, intended as acourtesy. The 
superintendent wished to pay the man under him a lit- 
tle respect, for he did respect him. If it had been a 


drunken man who had asked the switch tender he | ister was in the midst of his sermon, when, noon having 


would have said, “‘No, thank you.” He was afraid to 
refuse the superintendent, and he went in and took a 
rlass. 

When he got home he sat down ina 
to his wife, “Mary, I am a ruined man.’ 


| 


chair, and said 
| 


What ridiculous things occur sometimes at funerals! 
For instance: On one of those solemn occasions out 
West, there stood in the house an old fashioned clock, 
which, when it finished the announcement of twelve 
o’clock, was made to play a tune. The officiating min- 


arrived, the clock commefced striking twelve. In a 
very solemn tone he impressed on his hearers the inev- 
itable flight of time: but the exhortation was evidently 
ineffective, as the clock instantly followed with the 
cheery old notes of “Yankee Doodle!” 


’ CROWING HENS. 


“Why shouldn’t we crow?” said the speck ld hen. 

“Why not?” said the white hen. 

‘“‘Why not?” said all the hens, as the qucstion went 
round. 

“We are as clever, as strong, as handsome, and as 
good every way as that domineering old ecck; in my 
opinion we are superior,” said the speckled | en. 

“And in mine,” said the white hen. 

“And in mine,” said all the hens, much impressed 
and excited by this new view of things. 

So they practised, and stretched out thcic necks, and 
stuck their heads on one side, all in imitation of the 
old cock, and a very remarkable noise they made. 
“Hey-day!”’ said Drover, stopping, as he 1an through 
the yard, to listen to the hubbub; “my dear creatures, 
what are you at?” Give up thisnonsense. While you 
keep to clucking you are highly respectable, but when 
you take to crowing you can’t think what ridiculous 
figures you cut. Keep to clucking, deais, keep to 
clucking.” 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


Once in a happy home a sweet, bright haly died. On 
the evening of the day, when the childien gathered 
round their mother, all sitting very sunowtul, Alice, 
the eldest, said,— 

“Mother, you took all the care of baby while she was 
here, and you carried and heid her in your arms all the 
while she was ill; now, mother, who tovk her on the 
other side?” 

“On the other side of what, Alice?” 

“On the other side of death; who tooh th: baby on 
the other side, mother? She was so little she « ould not 
go alone.” 

“Jesus met her there,”’ answered her mothcr. “It is 
He who took little children in His arms to }lcss them, 
and said, ‘Suffer them to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of hie: vu?” 





—_———_+oo—_———_—_ 


{ 
NEGRO ETHICS 
Fred Douglass tells the following: H 
When he was aslave in Maryland 4, »obseived that | 
an old negro, named Sandy, had the appea nce of be- 
ing always well fed, and looked very tat. He asked 
Sandy if he would explain how it happened so. 
“Wal,” says Sandy, “I steals it.” 
Douyiass remonstrating on this point, Sandy replied, 
(pointing to a pig)— 


— 
——— 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 

Have you seen 
MERRY’S MUSEUM? 
The Cheapest and Best Magazine for Young 

Folks published in the United States. 
Only $1 50 per Year,in Advance, 


Liberal Terms to Clubs. Liberal Premiums. Send two Stamps 
for a specimen number. 
HORACE B. FULLER, PuBtisner, 


ll—2w BOSTON, 





COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, &c. 


FROM S. H. PEARL, Esq., 

Principal of the State Normal School of Vermont. 

: JOHNSON, VT., Jan. 30, 1968, 
Messrs. SetH W. Fow.eE & Son, Boston. 
GENTLEMEN—I can most cheerfully recommend Wistap’s 
BaAtsaM OF WILD CHERRY as a safe and efficient remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Incipient Consumptiun, &c. I have often used it 
myself, and recommended it to my friends with the most satis. 
factory results. 8S. H. PEARL, 


FROM REV. CALEB D. BRADLEE, 

Pastor of the “ Church of the Redeemer,’ Boston. 

44 CHESTER PARK, Feb. 19, 1868, 
Messrs. SETH W. Fow.e & Son. 
GENTLEMEN—I wish you would allow me to speak a gocd word 
for WisTArk’s BALSAM OF WILD Cuerky. I have used it quite 
constantly in my family, and I look upon it as one of the very 
best of medicines for the throat and for the lungs. I wish that 
every body would try it. Respectfully, C. LD. BRADLEE. 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY is prepared by 
Seta W. Fow.e & Son, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, and is soli 
by druggists, and dealers in medicine generally. Price, One Do}. 
lar a Bottle; Six Bottles for Five Dollars. Sent by express any. 
where on receipt of price. , 





Fine Carpets at 50 Cents Per Yard. 

The Greatest Sacrifice yct. At the New Carpet Warehouse, 
47 Washington Street. Just opened, 400 pieces of the ELECTRO 
TAPESTRY. Will be sold at keTAIL at the above low price 
These Carpets are of the closest texture, made of fine wool, neat 
and beautiful figures, and the most permarent colors. 
COUNT OF THE Low Price anp Rarip SALe, CUSTOMERS ang 
REMINDED THESE CARPETS WILL BE ON HAND BUT A Fgy 
DAYS. JOHN J. PEASLEE & CO., 

ll—3w 47 Washington St., Boston, 


AMATEUR ODLTIVATOR’S GUIDE 


TO THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 
ie NOW READY. ££) 


ON ac- 











“Dye see dat ere animal dere?” 
“Yes,” } 
“Wal, dat dere am massa’s property, an’ | am mas- | 
sa’s property; derefore put dat dere prupelty into dis 
property, and it’s all right.” 
: 
~e> 


LARGE PAY AND POOR WORK. 
Some of the crowned heads of Europe receive very 
large pay for their services. A German statistician has 
made a tabular exhibit of their salaries, rom which we 
learn that the Emperor Alexander IL. receives daily a 
sum equal to the annual compensation of the President 
of the United States. Louis Napoleon gets $14,240 a 
day; Queen Victoria, $6,027; Francis Joseph, $10,950; 
and the king of Prussia, $8,210. Of the nine sovereigns 
mentioned, the smallest salary is paid tv King Leopold, 
of Belgium, and is only $1,648 a day. 
—— +o 
A LOVE-DITTY. 
One of the love-ditties distilled by the war from the 
Southern female heart, ran in this way: 
“Tis hard for youens to sleep in camp; 
Tis hard for youens to fight; 
’Tis hard for youens through snow to tramp, 
In snow to sleep at night; 
But harder for weans trom youens to part, 
Since youens have stolen weans heart.”’ 
+> 
AN INDIAN CAPTIVE. 


Not long ago a young woman arrived in a Kansas 
town, having escaped from the Cheyenne Indians, by 
whom she was taken captive twenty years ago, when 
only four years old. During the whole time she kept 
up her knowledge of English by conversation with oth- 
er captives, though she was obliged to adopt the Indian 
habits of life. Her brother, captured at the same time, 
married an Indian squaw and remains with the tribe. 

i. 
FROZEN WATER. 

The power of frozen water is singularly illustrated in 
a lecture on heat and cold, delivered by Prof. Tyndall 
before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Among 
his experiments an ordinary bombshell was filled with 
water, securely plugged, and then placed in a bucket 
filled with pounded ice and salt. In about half an hour 
the bombshell was burst into fragments by the mere 
freezing of the confined water. 

a 
REBUKED. 

A paymaster once called on President Lincoln, on 
New Year’s day, and said that he had only called to pay 
his respects. 

“Yes,” said the President, “and from the complaints 
of the soldiers, I think that is all you do pay.” 


42> 
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A THOUGHT BY A TEETOTALLER. 


At dinner many do entreat 

A blessing ere they carve their meat ; 
But tew, if any, ever think 

To ask a blessing on their drink. 








“PERSEVERE, persevere,” said an old lady to her 
maid; “it’s the only way you can-aceouplish great 
things.’ 

One day eight apple dumplings were sent down stairs, 
and they all disappeared. 

“Sally, where are those dumplings?” 

“I managed to get through them, ma’am,’’ replied 
Sally. 
. “Why, how did you manage to get through so many 
dumplings?” 

“1 persevered, ma’am.” 


Ir is not known where he who invented the plough 
was born, or where he died; yet he has done more for 
the happiness of the world than the whole race of con- 
querers and heroes who have drenched it with tears and 
manured it with blood.—Lacon. 


A Goop sort of man in Maine was recently asked to 
subscribe for a chandelier for the church. 
“Now,” said he, “what’s the use of a chandelier? 
After you get it you can’t get any one to play on it.” 


A Missouri editor remarks that while he makes no 
pretensions as a “‘skatist,”’ he believes that he can fall 
down on the ice and get up without being told as often 
as any other man. 


A RURAL exhibitor says he has enlarged lis estab- 
lishment, and now keeps a head of oxen, a head of hen 
and several head of cabbage, while he is also trying to 
keep ahead of the times. 


Tue Chinese think telegraph wires are the railroad 
tracks of little demons, and as they do not choose to 
facilitate the passage of such spirits they tea: the lines 
down. 


A DESCRIPTIVE WORK of 140 pages, fully illustrated with 
a be: ful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing a list of 
over 2,500 varieties of Flower aad Vegetable Seeds; also, j# 
varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. All the 
Novelties, both of the Flower and Vegetabie, for 1868, will be 
tound described in the above work. 
The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, and canbe 
muitiplied by hundreds: 

From Mr. John Masters, Waukeegan, Ill. 
“Your GUIDE came sate, and pleases me much; it is the best! 
ever saw.”* 
From Mrs. E. Fitzgerald, East Sanbornton, Belknap Co., N. i 
“It is with great satisfaction and pleasure I have studied your 
AMATEUR'S GUIDE. I have esteemed it highly. Its pages are 
full of valuable information, reliable, plain and practical, and 
attractively conveyed—just what every new beginner wants.” 
From T. Hill, Oakland Cottage, Yonkers, N. Y., March 2, \si. 
“It is without exception the best arranged, useful and instruc 
tive work | have seen, for amateurs, especially.”’ 

From Miss D. W. Miller, Winchester, Randolph Co., Ind. 
“I have received your GUIDE for the Flower and Kitchen Gar 
den, four which you have my sincere thanks. It is very valuable 
for all who wish to cultivate flowers and v egetables. But praise 
trom me is needless; it must recommend itse!f to any one.” 

From Mr. B. F. Stanley, Greenville, S. C. March 17, 1867. 
“Thanks for your AMATEUR GuIDE. It is indeed pleasant, use 
ful and instructive."* 

Tastefully bound in cloth, three colored plates, price, post-paid, 
50 cts.; in paper covers, post-paid, 25 cts. Address, WASHBURS 
& CO., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 10—3w 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 

UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 

Its Effects are Magical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in al! cases of Neuralgi 
Facialis, often effecti: ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-four 

hours, from the use of no more than TWO ©B THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to 
yield to this 
WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gener! 
nervous derangements—of many years sianding—affecting tht 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at thew 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 
1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest dégret 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been mm constant use by many of our MOST EMINEST 
PHYSICIANS, Who give it their unanimous and unqualitied approval 
Sent by mail ou receipt of price and postaye. 

One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. 

Six Packages..... jeeeeee — a 

9 We..eeee 48 “* 


Tweive Packages. 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and met 
cines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street 


52—12w 





“Systematic and persistent Advertising the sure road 
to success in business.” 
Tr. C. EVANS’ 
List of Selected Newspapers, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERARY, 


Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS in oe 
. country, their 


COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 760,000. 


A Complete List, with prices for all or in part, will 
furnished on application to 


=. ©. BV¥ARS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
129 Washington Street, Boston 
pandieamine <8 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Young and Old Making Money with the Low 
Portable Printing Press. 

Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. 


ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send tor acircular vw the Lowe 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. ae 
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THE GREAT REMEDY OF THE DAY is unquestiont’ 
Perry Davis’ Pain KItter, for he instant relief of all pai 
scalds, bruises, &c., and for pains in the stomach and bowels: # 
is used with encouraging success in sudden attacks. of choles 
and cholera morbus. No family should pretend to keep hows 
without it always by them. 1-2" 

cee 

HEALTH, the poor man's riches, the rich man’s bliss, is fl 
in AYER's MEDICINES, aftera fruitless search among other re? 
dies. A word to the wise is sufficient. 1-* 

——— 

NO FAMILY can afford to be without the White Pine ©" 
pound, for it is the best family medicine known for Lung © 
plaints, Throat Diseases, and Kidney Troubles. We know © 
a ithas not worked weil, Where a fair trial wie 











P. T. BARNUM is undoubtedly the greatest showman nt 
world. Dr. J. W. Poland's Humor Doctor is without dow - 
best remedy for Scrofula, Erysipelas and kindred diseass iv 
yet discovered. l= 
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